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ABSTRACT 

The author reviews and evaluates the principal 
theoretical rneasures of attintion catigoriied in three areas ^ 
self-report measures, operant behavioral measurts, and 
psychophysiological measures, Self-report measures includ.i a variety 
of rating seales, interest and attitude scales, Krugman's "number of 
« connections,'" and program audiance analyzers. Operant behavioral 
teehniques evolve from the conditioning paradigm of Skinner and 
include response accumulators, tachtiscopie studies, and "shadowing." 
The psychophysiological measures are connected to attention by the 
Sokolov theory of the neuronal modal. The author discusses these 
meaiuris in terms of recent studies, methodological pitfalls, and 
future opportunities for those ingagad in communications risearch and 
the spicific variabli of attention. Pinal ly, hi develops a 
mathematical model of attention, based on McPhee's survival theory. 
The, model is constructad on the premise that the brain is a randoni 
system and that it is the attentional process that establishes the 
cognitions from which language and other social behaviors evolve. 
(Author/HN) 
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ABSTHAOT 

The measiires of attention ara reviewed in threo broad 
categories — self -report measures, operant behavioral moAsures and 
psychopl^siologioal meAsurea. Self -report measures include a variety 
of rating aoalesj interest and attitude soalesj Krugman'ni nraiber of 
"connections, and progrmn analyzers, Opsrant behavioral measi-ireG 
havQ evolved from Skinner and include responae acouniulators, tach- 
tlscopic atudies and "shadowing. Psychoplrysiologinal measures are 
connected to attention by Sokolov's notion of the '^neuronal model." 
Overall there Is oonsiderable agreement about the notions of attention 
in spite of the diversity in measures. A mathematical model of 
attention based upon McPhee's survivfll thaor^^ is finally proposed and 
disGuasad. The model appears to ejcplaln the selective meohanlsiii of 
attention as' it operates on the Individual and the aoolal level . 
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Wlllism James discussed tho phenomenon of nttentlon at some 



length: 



The Immediate effect 0 of attention are to make usi 

(a) perceive 

(b) conceive 

( c ) distinguieh 

(d) remember 

better than othenjlse we could— both more ^ucceasive things rand 
each thing more clearly. It alsoi 

(a) shortens /reaction-time^ (JmBB^ iBpOj pp* kik-ki^) . 

To one extent or another each of the effects enumerated by 

James has been used to measure attention. Associated with the 

measures for attention are several seminal notions of the phenomenon 

which BTB of some conseqiience to corrmmloation researchers * In the 

dlacussion of attention measures which follows the various techniques 

have been grouped into three general Glasses^^-self-reportj operant 

behavior and pl^siologlcali 

Self -Report Measures 
An instance of a self ^report measure used in the evaluation 
of printed material are the Readex^ Incorporated^ ratings of 
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phnrmacGutical Advertising .evaluntod by jiobcrt Ferbor (1966) . 'Lhe:;^ 
nsg,de5t. r^itings wers concarnad with material distributed to phyni- 
einns in Moder n ! iodic Ins . For eveiy iasue of thia journal n. pamplG! 
of pli^iTEicians was oent m e;ctrn oow wi.th inctruotlonE to mark 
advert isoinenta and editorial itemo romembQred as of interect. 
Ferber foimd that this msaoure of attention m.a affeLited by the 
physical charaotoristino of tho advertioejnont but unaffected by 
dislike of the item advertisad or discusaed, 

iCruginan (1967) hcaa proposed a raensiirfl of advortisinE 
InvolvamGnt whlnh seems related to othar self -report insasures of 
attention* Drawing from the introspectivQ analyses of Td.tchenor, 
Itrugman definefi Involvement aa "the number of 'coniieGtionB ' , 
conscious brid|ing experiences or personal referenceE per minute, 
that the subj cot jnakos betwesn the oontont of the persuassivo Btimulu,' 
and tho content of his own lifa (p. $Bh) .'" Tha connQctlonn are 
dBtar!ni.ned in faca to facg interviews a.-s the teat stiimli are baing 
presented. 

A msans of collecting aalf -reports of InteraHtijigness (and 
probably attention) from a group of sutajects aoeemblsi in an audiaico 
is the program analywsr, laoh mainber of the audieiioe oontrols a 
mfitch which may be turnad through threo to fiva positiona marked off 
by adjaotlves from unintereatlng or dull or boring to interesting. 
Over aome specified tajne interval each svTltch ±b sampled electrically 
and a cujnulative count er or pen recorder provides a total for each 
possible response during the interval. Lindsley (1962, p. 2) reports 
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that the firfjt pro-am analvser was built by La^nr^jfeld prioi' to 
lp)^^ /iiici thnt n new©r anali^^er built for CDS :U) now urped by iJcrgon 
Gemw In progrOTi evaluation. The l7incontd,n ^icKaieiitial wamplinf^ 
tTogroJn Analyzer 1b a portable version of thir? devict) and un^ umd 
by Irwin ancl Brocidiims {lp63) in evaluation of piiblic relations 
5-ipeechj3o. Thef^e j^voGtigators found their program analyzer mcansure 
to be dependent on the novelty content 01 speGcheB bejjig preeented . 
but independent of the good will produced. Highlander (190)|) found 
program analy7.er remilts to be positively related to recall* A 
mimber of cominercially manufactured devices oalled responders or 
response evaluatora are on the market today and suitable for use as 
program analyzers. 

By far the most common self-report meaGure of iiiterestingnese 
(a notion which appears to include both attention and attitude acoord- 
ing to Fletcher I 1971) is a five poeltion paper^and-panoil rating 
scale with poles of interns tjjig and uninteresting or equivalents. In 
one version for evaluating broadcast entertainment a series of such 
scale G are printed conseputively on a long page or in a booklet. Mem- 
bers of the In-hom© audience are asked to check a scale at ©ach of a ' . 
number of predetermined intervals during oelacted progrMis, Goldberg 
(1950) used this teolmique to evaluate a radio and television simulcast 
of Arthur Qodfr^^s ''Talent Scouts He found the televialon group 
recorded higher Interest and performed better on a retention teat of 
program content. 
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The typinal experlniental oitiiation in whioh IntsreffitingnecE 
±E Qxamined lo one in whrl.ch a single rating sc?ae for interesting, 
ness ±B adiiilnistGred iollOTing presentntion of n atiniulurj, DiEtrich 
(lph6) measured attitudQ change and intareatingness following two 
radio coinmerniftls. lla reported correlntlona of JiO and .IS between 
iritorostingness and attitiidfa changa. TiOTans (196$) jittarapted to 
validate ratings of infomiativQ Bpeaches with retention tests. He 
reported ''801116 positive" correlation between ratings of intereotinK- 
ness and retsntlon. TrenniTian (1951) reported a curvilinear corrolatic 
between interest and inforjimtion gain mich thsjb both very loif and 
vary high interest produoed low infomiatlon scoroa. Livingaton (I96I) 
reports no connactlon between Interest and retention. An ©xt;eption 
to the singl« scale pattom was Brandon (1?S6) who uaod an inter- 
eatingnass instrument of four scales to compare inatructional 
television production tachniques. Ha did not indloato tho reliability 
of his in.stru:n©nt but did report a slight relationBhlp between 
interest ingness and inf ormation gain. 

In Slim, little of the reliability or validity of ssli'-report 
meaaures of interest and attention has been reported. Some inferenoes 
may be drawn, hoTfever, from studies in whioh interestlngness ho.s figure 
as one of the scales of a Bemantio differential. Carroll (1969) in 
his semantic differential study of prose style uoed an intBreating- ' 
boring scale. He reported an item reliability for this scale of .78. 
In addition, the Int are sting-boring soals weighed .Bh on his principal 
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factor, '^Oenaral stylistic fDv^liintion (p. 596) In their 
evnluatton of tmntj psychological journal ^ Jakobovitcj and O^iboocI 
(1969) QTmlayBd a oamantic dtfferontial irhich included a dull- 
intaresting mnlB with a reported coimimality of .78. Thl^^ scalo 
weighed .73 factor alao deficribed by aii impersonal-'p'serGOmil 

scale and l^bfiled ^'InterertingneGO (pp. 610=611) J'' 

Operant IJahavior Measiireg 
A quite diffsrent approach to attention and interestingneGs 
was proposed by Lindsl^ (l?62)f a ntudent of B. Skinner, Tiamd 
on his study of 'operant conditioning^ Lindsley f ©It that attention 
values oould be established by determining the effort a subject 
would put forth to continue the presentation of a test stdjmilus. A 
button was installed in the arm of the aubject^G chair. The button 
had to be pressed at least oixty tfmeG per mrnito in order for 
adequate brightness to be iiiaintained on the screen of the television 
aat presenting the stijnu.lus. The rate of bi;tton pushing by the sub^ 
ject iji h±G attempt to see the stljtialuo on the screen was recorded 
hj a Qumilative response recorder, Lindsl^ reported that the at- 
tention value of coraniercials during a rerun movie on television 
were about ten per cent lot^rer than those for the movie itself. 

Nathan and Wallace (196|) used the SOTie principle in a study 
of the effectiveness of television commercials, flubjectG were re- 
quired to push one foot pedal at a programmed rate to maintain acreen 
brightness and a second pedal to maintain adequate volume for the 
auditoi^ channel. 
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"tluchnnan {I96h) incorporaiiecl a rolated idoa in a pnpfDr-and- 
poncil test, Hq prosented subjnct;; with a list of film title aalcin^ 
which th&y would like to Hoe, Ghoiaen vfercs toterpretcd aa dsrsire for 
additional Inf orination— the interoatingneBfl of prodiiot nanejo vAloh 
had bcBon incorporated into the film titlGc. 

BerlynG (196$) used taohtlHCopic procontation of wtimull as 
a dtspendent variable in studies of fiurioally, a variable Borlync nnd 
others hf!,vg associated with attention, Tha Hubjent was alloirod to 
operate the etfitoh oontrolllng a tachtiEicopo which oonGiatod of a 
short-decmy phosphor fluoreoc*^ light box in whioh Btimulus cards 
were plftoed. One presg of the &mtch hj the subject lightQd the 
fitdjnulus for ,lh aocondG. The attention value score was taken as 
the number of tiJnes the subjeot lighted the taohtiscope for each 
stumlus, an indicator of the effort the eubject was willing to put 
forth for the atlmulus. Caffyn {196$) recormianded a slmlar teohniquB 
for evaluation of advartloing imterlala. 

otill another interesting approach to the measurement of 
attention is surimorized by Mormn (Oh. 2) who reviews the contributions 
of information thaorlats to the study of attention. He deBOrlbes 
message shadowing, first used by E. Qolin aherry In the early fiftiee, 
as an applicable technique. IVro aural messages are simataneous3y 
presented to the subject. The subject is then required to oral3y 
repeat— shadow— as he liBtena, one of the two coitipetnjig messages, 
while ignoring the other. The number of errors made by the subject 
in this t.ask may be taken as the failure of the meysage being shadowed 
to attract attention from the competing message. 
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The Orienting Hoflex and 
rhyslolo^ical Iloasures of Attention 

The concept of the orlanting refloj; (OT?,) has been tracocl 
to a IplO address by Pavlov (ilokolov, IQ63, p. 11). Lynn (1966, 
p. 1) suggssts that Pavlov's interest i-ms attr acted when dogs being 
conditioned by his atudonts turnod thair attention to the entrance 
of the professor at the ej^enEQ of conditioning tasks conducted by 
Pavlov's students. The OR io defined by Sokolov (p. 11) as a non- 
specific reaction which better prepares ("tunes'') a sensory analyzer 
to perceive a nmj atunulus, Maltaman and Raskin (p. 1) list the ob- 
jective measures of the OR as "'depression of the cortical alpha 
rhythm, the galvanic skin response, pupillary dilation, and a Gomplex 
vasomotor response conrslstlng of cephalic vasodilation and peripheral 
vasoQonstrlotion. " 

Lynn (p. 5) gives the function of the OH as preparljig the 
organism to deal vith a novel stlinulUB.. Bsrljne (I960, pp. 96-103) 
has llstod as collatlve variables-- atijiMlus oharaoteristics which 
should ajifluenoe the 0H= -Intensity, color. Indicating stwnuli, novelty, 
surprisingness, complexity, uncertalnity, incongruity, and conflict. 
Both of these lines of reasoning would Qeem to oonneot the OR to 
attention and Maltznan and Raskin advocate "attention" as the appro- 
priate explanation for the Thsy observe (pp. 10-lU) that the 
cond3.tions antecedent, to attention in older conceptions of the term 
arouse the m. Further th^ point to the instrumKital inf3,uenoe of the 
OR as a determinant of learning, As noted in the quotation from 
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iJilliain J amen; a pOGitive effect on learning has traditionally been 
aooQciatDd with higher lavcl^ of attention* Lynn and riokoloT ram- 
marine a considarablG mmiber of ^tudien vrhiGh tend to aonfiijppi thn 
nat-ure of the OR md its posltivG effGct upon sonsitivity^ to 
istiiTiulatlon and upon learning* 

Solcolov (pp. R82^29ii) has advanced a ^'neuronal model'^ 
explanation for the infl^ienoe of stimulus novelty upon the OR. UI3 
explanation posits that a cell system (model) reeording the char- 
actoriotics of a gi\^cin stimulus aituation is establlahed in the 
cerebral cortex while the ffi is elicited by that stjjrrulus Gituationt 
V/han the model is ©stabllehedj incoming sansory informtion is com- 
pared (matched or-mismatched) with the model t If a mo.tch occurs^ 
a olgnal is nent to the reticular activation aysitem (RAS) (which 
controls the OR) inhibiting the CPU 'jJhis process accounts for thcD 
habituation (decreasing phj^siological evidance for the OR) that 
ocours as a stimulus is repeatedly presented. 

The burden of the '•neuronal model'^ e:q:5lanation is that a 
series of filters established by sensory ej^erience determine whether 
or not the OR— attention- -is to be directed to a stjjmlus. This ex- 
planation resembles Broadbent's filter explanation of attention (1PS3) 
and seems to fit the Deutsch md Deutsch (1?63) requirCTent for a 
threshold of attentionj non-specific in nature and residtog in the 
reticular* formation. 
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,\ i stochastic ,',::planation for Attention 
i^erljne il96o} invokoE; tho : hr,nJion and .uavor ;,iatlwi,ia-.ical 
biioory or comrnicmtion (l?;:9) in iu(. c^nplamtion oi: arouoa].. ,.ho 
model thaL roUoH. i.: siinilar in t„at it al.o an atit^nnt to 
plain in prdbr^blistiQ to^rraa the CU detsrmnes the nttontion 
patternK and reraponoQ- invontorieD of peoplQ, 

Lest US stipulate that the ponsible interneuronal conneationc 
of tho o«rebrKm rapresent)^ a sajiplo opaco of oventn of vory nnar]y 
emml probahilitiSB, Some of the probatoilitia. of inter nQuronoJ. 
connQction depart from equality by reaaon of proxMl-^ to opooial^ 
i^cd at-eas, euch as afferent patlwnyo, or by r«aaon of propennitiQO, 
Guch as fitructural capacities for intBrConneation with other nourons. 
In addition to these Initial nearly equal probabllitiQa of neuronal 
interconnection, two other ruloa Eovern the probsbilitieM of the 
system: (a) inboroonnection of any two neurons at one tune IncreaaQB 
nome small cmourrb the probability of their interconnsction at a 
latsr tuie, and (b) every affarent signal enterins toe cerebral system 
must leave It as an efferent inipuloQ. 

Let us follow a new signal enterljig the ^'stem, A aQrles of 
interconnactions arc made. Since tho prdbabilities of inter connection 
for this first sigrml are very nearly equal, tho path described by 
this fieries of ' interconnections (let us call such a path a trace) 1b 
very nearly random . Hence we say that there la nmch mcwta^^, 
ginblguiity or nov©!-^ about this incoming ilgnal. Those stiiixulus 
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chfiracterlsticcj as wo knm, trlggor the OH, -nd the senDOry 
f5^^tej^l io mdo moro somjltivo to fjii.gnal£! likQ the one just roccivad, 
llscminQ of the holghtenGd Hsnsory oenivitivlty reeulting frora the CniL, 
a second aignal with about tho mim characteriEst:Lca an the flrnt will 
enter the wstm of intorneuronal conneGtD.onfi. Hince the firGt trp:je 
nmi has had Itfj probabilities of Intercomiection slight]^^ incraaaed 
by the first signal, the necond signal is somOThat less likely' to take 
a random courso. As a result, the second signal ropresents leas 
unoertain ty, ambiguity or novalty , nnd the 01, which responds to thoBe 
atimulus attributes, is somrawhat snmller. The process is repeated until 
a later trace encounters a highl^r probablo path of intorconnectionn, 
one which departs considerably from the random, lihon the probabilitiQa 
of a particular path for a given signal are high enough, the signal 
has become certain, olear (|r familiar. In this case the efforent 
puloe from the cQrebnun beoomes an inhibition of the OH, and we aoncludG 
in Soliolov's terina that a "neuronal model*' has boen Batablished for 
that stLTOluB and the sensory signals it causes to be dQlivered to 
the oergbnun. 

The model has explained hmi a sdjigle '■neuronal model" happensi 
what about agaooiatlon« the oase in which a al^al activatea more 
than one "neuronal model-'? In asaooiation we may ajnagine that an in^ 
COTiing aignal is partly famlliai', part3^ novel, The novel part 
activatea the m and a "newonal model" for this novel component of 
the signal la sstabllshed. The nstf "model" has a certain probability - 
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of Gostlwalation with the original but familiar ^'neuronal modGlj-' 
. corresponding to the familiar elements of the new atiimiliis* wo may 
call collections of related "neuronal modelo'' schematji us:mg 
BartlGtt'a term (1932). 

' Schemata^ in turnj may be classified fuiictionally or 

ontogenetically . In fmictional tenns^ some gchamata m^y be per- 
ceptualj sinnmarizing signal attributes whic triggered by a 

particular stliTiulus in any sensory apparatus—ears j eyesj et cetera. 
Other acheinata are responige sGhemata j providing repertoriea of familifi 
responsea to expected perceptlonB—attitudes^ habitsj responae 
tendenciea . 

Ontogenetically one might isolate relation al eohemata which 
record appropriate relatlonohips ajnong signals about self ^ symbolic 
oo hemata which assoaiate lan^age ^mibolo with certain patterns of 
perceptienj a yntactical schemata which affect ©xpectations about oe- 
qtiences of ^ymbols^ and s ocia l ec hemat^ which eatablleh patterns for 
interaction of the individual wltl^thers* 

The model offered here is adjnittedly brief and sjjnplified but 
la consistent not only with aokolov^s concept of "neuronal mod©]," but 
with Staats' explanation for acquisition of' language and attitude 
(Staatsj 1967a, 1967b I Staats & StaatS| lp67) and with Maltman^s 
(1968) conception of aemantlo generali^.ation. 

Building a Mathematical Model for Attention 
The various attentional measurea miranarl?.ed abovQ reflect a 
baeio c one eneus about tiiQ oonstruct, attentlonj as desorlbed by 
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advoaates of eonsciousness-centered psycholos^^ by students of 
attitude change and permiasionj as well as by psychopl^siologidts^ . 
In Q.gch case 5 attention to seine Btijmlus is gGen as determined Idj 
past patterns of attention^ by specific attributes of the stimulus" 
and by the relationship of the stimulus to the context of the subject* 
For exmnple^ Pillsbui^ {19TL$ Uhap. I) emphasised the taportance of 
past experiences^ especially education in '"determining the stimulus 
that shall be apprsoiated (p. 113).'' Hovland and his associatcfi in 
iS xperlmentiS on M ass Conmunlcation (X9l\9$ P* 81) recognl^^.ed that at- 
tention and interest werej in turn^ important oonoomitants of the 
educational procGSS, Sokolov md other psyohophysiologistK (Fletcher j 
in press) agrsB that attention is a baaic proGess establiohing the 
cognitive and behaTioral domains of the individual* 

A potentially useful step in refining and integrating 
behavioral data and findings with respect to attention riay be to 
develop a mathematioal model of the attentional process incorporattog 
those features about which the available evidanoe is unambiguous and 
on which the authorities seem to agree. Prom the discussion mbov© 
the verbal form of such a model would appear to bar - 

a. Attention is a aeleotlve mechanism, * • 

b. By which the orgam.sm prooeseea ©xternal stimuli, , , 
c* According to the fajidliarity of the stimuli in the contexts 

in which the stimuli occur j 
dp Consistent with the a^sooiatloni aroused by the etimuli 
Q which in turn have ©volved from past aasoclationa and 
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social inJluenQe * # * 
e. And collectively^ act to produce the behavioral 

repertory of ths individual. 
The notion referred to earlier —that the brain is a random 
system-- may provide justification for a stoohastlc model for attention, 
One f omal model that appears appropriate is McPhee ^ s mirvival theory 
(lJ63^ Chap, I) whioh has the general form (pp, 29^3U)i 

ti » (A*B+C)+ (aiV^bB*dC)4- (a^Mb%+c2o)+ , . .+ (a^b^-fo^) 
where S - sum of surviving cultural offerings 

A = proportion of now cultural offerings eaoh period 
which are of Olasa A 

B - proportion of new pfferings which are Glasa B 
0 = proportion of new offerings which are Class G 
1*0 " A+B+G 3 ''input^^ ^ total nei^ offerings each period 

a - probability Class A off eringa will survive one 
ellmlnationj i.e,^ survive into the next period 

b - probability Class B will survive one elimination 
G m prbbabili^ Glass 0 will survive one ©llminatlon 
A mora general form of McPhee 's model, on© which would provi4Q 

for W clasaes of material in the Gultur© undergoing n elmiiiationa 

might bet 

whsre S = Bvm of oultural offorings still in cwranoy 

Ijg- the oommunioation in the Nth cateiory Into whioh 
offarings hav© baen divided 
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i,, ^ probability that category I^j will survive n 
single elliTilnation 

n " nxmbmr of ©llmlnations 
In this light the cultiire of any group wcmld concist of the sum of 
coirrounioatlons in currency or available for conmmption vAthin the 
groiip. Anothar way of smrmari^img the burden of MoPhee's model is to 
point out that it deocribea the result of tho^^selaotlve attention'' 
©xeroiaed by a eooiety* In short, it la a mathematical expression for 
the "cultural indlcatora'- proposed, by Gerbner (1968) and the sociali- 
zation procass as it is avidenced in th© mse media (sae Garbner^ I96h^ 
p * ill) * 

Significantly^ at the same tdjne^ the ganaral form of McPhee^s 
survival theory apt^ characterizes the process of building ^^newonal 
models-- described by Sokolov. In this case the mathOTiatiQal form is 
the same with some modification of the definitions involvedi 

where P = personalityj the siun of stdjmili f or v;hioh ^'neuronal 
models** have^tieen established 

£^ ^ atdjnuli in th©^ Nth categoiy into which stlmll in 
the indp,vidualB context have been classified 

- probability that S will elicit a detectable 
orienting response after a single presentation 

n « number of repetitions of Sj^ 

Furthermore it is apparent that can be entered into a prediGtion 

formula of the Bayesian form^ for is the probability that a specified 

reaponse, the OR (or 11^)^ will be present when B^^ is presented* In 
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In addition^ the literature in peychophysiolo^ has developed a 
niMber of stdmiluG characte^^isticG which are knmfn to influence . the 
magnitudQ of the orienting response (hence attention) * It may be 
possible these aame chaj^acteri sties influence the likelihood of a 
coimninication* e sui^vival in culture^ :Up Stated in proposition 
formj the magnitude of i^^^ °^ affected rg follows* 

I* All else being equals the more prevalent or probable the 
occmrranoe of a stiimilua. {3^.) in the conte5:t of an individual or the 
ecourrence of a ooimiMniaatlon It,t in a culture, the r^maller a, or 

II. All else being oqual, tha greatGr the likelihood that 

% °^ hi alreGdy knom as the spec if Ic sign for a greater demand 

of any natiire \\pon the individual or the aoolatyj th© larger will bo^^j 
or i^j. 

III. All alsQ "balng equal, the greater the rBlsvanoa of 
'% ^U* other words, the greater the number of related , 
aasoolated "neuronal models" or cmrant eoolal QOt?minicatlon.u oonnected 
with the or 1^^ tho greater the value of a^j or . 

. Other slmilai' propositiona aro posaible. These thr©e 
appear supportable from evidanoa oitad In the referenoQH, 

The Implloatione o;? the obaervation that similar propooitiona ^ 
control the attention of the individual's attontion and of the attention 
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of society pro%"idGS additional inoight into the operations of 
society^ for it o^rplains the inf liience of individual attention on 
society and vice voroa. 

A fascinating lijie of rasearch by tho Finn pj^choph^^siologist , 
Garl Ilagfors (1970) is dlscusHGd at length elsewhere (Flotcliorj in 
prassj . Ths ba:-:;lc rationale Iwolved lo that the phyoiologlcal ro- = 
sponse« indaxing Bociali^ed attentional patterns Hill be ^rnchroni^^ed 
in tiune aoroso oubjecta* kn a remilt the elGctropl^^^siologiGal signals 
are additive when individual patterns of attention are ^rnchroni^,ad 
(socialisned) representing soclall^^.ed pattarno and tend to cancel each 
other when not synchrQnl?iSd (not sooialii;ed) ; 

Hagfore' method provider a means by which the infliienGe of 
society is manifest in individual patterns. of attention. At the simc 
time^ in his ratudice of audiencG response to feature films ^ Ilagfors 
has demonstrated that these soaialised reoponoe patterno can be used 
mth other data to iJroduce predictions of box office success v/hish re- 
sult in niultiple correlations ae high as4;92 with actual boK of fie© 
figures (p. 118) , In shortj theoe patterne of socialized attention^ 
in turn^ influenc© what is currant in the culture at large. 

Overall the potential significance of attention as a 
construct in the study of communication and In the behavioral sciencos 
at large appears to be. in a proinising and attehtion-*worthy renaissance. 
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